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QUALITY AND FORM IN THE ESTHETIC OBJECT 


wo traits commonly ascribed to the esthetic object are 

‘‘quality’’ and ‘‘form.’’ These terms, however, are so habi- 
tually applied in their loose general meaning, and so seldom 
examined carefully or defined with precision, that the problem 
entailed by their conjoint presence in the work of art has been 
easily overlooked. I shall try to provide an account of the esthetic 
object which explains this conjunction.’ 

The conspicuous problem in representing the concepts of quality 
and form as elements of an object or experience is their mutual 
preservation and reconciliation. That the reconciliation be achieved 
is itself a requirement of the element of form or unity; and for 
the elements to exist together in the single esthetic experience 
their relation must be something more than mutual indifference. 
Otherwise, as contents of this experience, quality and form would 
have to be experienced either by alternation or as parallel and 
independent contents. But in experience there is no case of active 
attention fastening on two contents at once; and the alternation of 
attention from one content to another would be a substitution of 
one experience for a different one. 

The integration of quality and form in a single experience 
and object constitutes an ostensible paradox. As qualitative, the 
esthetic object is classified with a number of objects and experi- 
ences of emotion and sense not commonly regarded as esthetic; 
and as formal, the esthetic object is classified with the scientific 
theory and the mathematical construction, which also are not com- 
monly identified with art. Not only is neither of these categories 
identical with the category of the esthetic, but the qualitative and 


1 The view developed below is, I believe, identical with the theory pre- 
sented by Professor Stephen C. Pepper in Chapter II of his Aesthetic Quality. 
My treatment differs from that of Professor Pepper in the present essay’s 
more exclusive attention to, and more abstract analysis of, the notion of 
quality in the esthetic object, and hence in the more theoretical character of 
the problems to which it is addressed. I endeavor to formulate a concept of the 
esthetic object purely in terms of the notion of quality, treating esthetic 
form as an aspect of quality, whereas Professor Pepper accepts on its concrete 
factual basis the presence in the esthetic object of both quality and formal 
relations, and attempts to show how the two combine in appreciation. 
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the formal tend to exclude each other. Art seems to possess on 
the one hand immediacy of sense and feeling, and on the other the 
mediate, formal character of thought. Does art, then, please the 
senses, appeal to the emotions, satisfy the intellect, and yet do all 
together so that the esthetic experience is not merely a hetero- 
geneous collection of these different experiences, but a fusion dis- 
tinctively different from any of them? Does art contain and recon- 
eile both the qualitative immediacy of sense and emotion and the 
discursive formal relatedness of theory? Can a form be qualitative, 
and a quality formal? And, if so, how? 

Clearly a form could be qualitative only by also constituting a 
single quality, and a quality could be formal only by also consti- 
tuting a complex structure. A form, being by essence a unity, could 
preserve this unity and acquire qualitativeness only by constituting 
a single, specific, individual quality; whereas quality, being essen- 
tially homogeneous, pure, undifferentiated, could acquire form only 
by division into several parts. The form can be a quality only by 
being single, whereas the quality can be a form only by being 
plural. It is the old problem of understanding the artwork’s 
‘‘unity in diversity.’’ 

The problem, I think, is to be solved by taking in its full impli- 
cations the concept of ‘‘quality’’ as the essence of the esthetic 
object: by directly confronting the paradox that the esthetic object 
is qualitatively single, endowing it with both an immediate and a 
formal unity, and that it is also qualitatively plural, endowing it 
with a formal relatedness. 


I 


As a concrete, empirical existent the esthetic object is, like any 
other object, a collection of several different qualities: of colors, 
lines, and shapes; of sound tones and timbres; of linguistic 
meanings. What distinguishes the esthetic from other objects is 
the nature of the organization or unity in which these qualities 
are related. The esthetic unity is, presumably, internal and essen- 
tial to the qualities combined in its particular spatio-temporal 
juxtaposition; this juxtaposition, this ‘‘form,’’ is determined not 
by habit or accident but by the intrinsic nature of the related 
elements. 

Qualities can be brought together in several kinds of relation not 
essential to the nature of the qualities related. Such general 
relations are: cause and effect, means-end, implication, space, time. 
What qualities actually combine in relations of this kind we dis- 
cover only through observation; we are not able in the presence 
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of several qualities so related to deduce from any of them the 
presence in that relation of the others. From the immediate 
qualities of fire and water, for example, we have no method of 
inferring that when combined in a certain way they will produce 
the other immediate qualities of steam. Santayana has made 
the point so clearly in The Realm of Essence that I need only 
refer to it: essences, or immediate qualities, are all surface 
and no substance; each essence or quality is a perfectly definite 
individual character, complete and final in itself, implying nothing 
as to the constitution of other qualities and impotent to generate 
other qualities or to implant itself in a certain collocation of other 
qualities. Repeated experience has accustomed us to expect quali- 
ties to group together in the stable forms recognized by the defi- 
nition of objects or things; but there is no method by which we are 
able, from an examination of any of the qualities thus stably con- 
joined, to determine the nature or occasion of their collocations. 
If we learn to find something determinative in objects, and thus 
become ourselves able to control them, it is not through attentive 
contemplation of their component immediate qualities, but through 
repeated attention to the way they in fact combine. Thus the 
normal relations of qualities in objects are not necessarily essential 
to these qualities ; the combining relation does not express the nature 
of the qualities combined. 

Superficially the esthetic object is a spatial or temporal object: 
certain qualities cohere in a certain part of space or time. This is 
the general and elementary form of unity requisite for anything to 
be an object at all. But since not all segments of space or time are 
esthetic, there must be a further principle of order or unity 
arranging and bounding the qualities; and if both these qualitative 
elements and their unity are essential, the unifying principle must 
somehow express the immediate qualitative nature of the com- 
ponents, and the qualitative elements must somehow constitute the 
unity. It is not necessary that the qualities in the object be de- 
ducible from each other; we have seen that this is never possible. 
But given the combination of qualities, they must be seen to be re- 
lated to each other essentially. How can qualities be related 
‘essentially’? 

Actually the distinction of essence and accident is strictly 
inapplicable to quality. The distinction is literally significant only 
where reference is made to a complex object within which several 
different qualities can be identified and then classified as of the 
intrinsic or transient nature of this kind of thing. Qualities may 
be essential to objects, but objects, and the relations to other 
qualities which they constitute, can not be essential to qualities— 
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can not, that is, define the meaning or determine the nature of any 
quality. 

Since a quality is pure, without relations, it follows that all 
that can be necessary for it to be the kind of thing that it is is its 
mere identity of quality. The sharing of this identity of its nature 
is the only thing that could relate one quality to another. But 
in so far as any quality is a perfect individual defined completely 
by and consisting only of its specific character, it would seem 
contradictory to suppose that this nature might be shared by a 
second quality, which again must have its nature and being solely 
in its perfect individual character. Despite the apparent con- 
ceptual contradiction, however, we do commonly recognize identities 
of quality, or qualitative affinities, among particular individual 
qualities. 

In actual experience we find instances of immediate affinities 
among qualities which have not yet been organized into an esthetic 
object. For example, there is a sense in which the color red is 
as an immediate quality more like green, blue, and yellow, than it 
is like any sound. Similarly, a particular red color may be more 
like a certain tone and timbre of sound, as a trumpet blast, than it is 
like any other sounds. The nature and number of these qualitative 
affinities is a subtle and difficult subject, but immediate experience 
certifies that such affinities exist. Basically they are of the same 
nature, and are known in the same way, as is any of the single 
qualities apprehended in its various exemplifications in objects 
and experiences. 

It is important to make clear the distinction of these intrinsic, 
essential affinities of qualities from other relations into which 
qualities may enter. Keeping to the above illustration, all color 
qualities might be classified together and contrasted to all sounds 
in that the two sets of qualities are conditioned by different physical 
organs. But then the relation or identification of colors would 
depend not upon the immediate characters of the color qualities 
but upon an extrinsic condition which they share. The intrinsic 
qualitative similarity, on the other hand, is discovered in the im- 
mediate color qualities, and by direct inspection. These are the 
only likenesses essential to any quality as quality. Because the 
whole body and nature of quality is to live on the surface, pure 
and undivided, without external relations, whatever relations a 
quality possesses must be an expression of that bare immediate 
character; only that which pertains to this immediate character 
can be ‘‘essential’’ to it. 

The qualities composing an esthetic object organize together, 
then, because they are all specifically related to each other by 
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qualitative affinity. Abstractly such a unity would be possible if 
every quality except the primal and terminal ones were related 
only to at least two others, establishing an internally related series 
in which quality A was related to quality B, quality B to quality C, 
and so on to the final quality. This might in fact seem to be the or- 
ganization of an esthetic object disposed temporally, as a piece of 
music or poetry : we begin with a sound or meaning which is then re- 
lated to a second, which is then related to a third, and so on to the 
close. In this case the order of the whole would be reducible to the 
specific relations among specific parts. But the inadequacy of this 
account, if it were not conspicuously false to our esthetic experience, 
would be that it provides.only an order and not a unity among the 
component elements. In such a series presumably there would be an 
essential relation between any two qualities, but if this relation 
extended no further there would be nothing within the group 
naturally determinative of where the series would start and where 
finish, or of the number of qualities included. If the unity is 
essential, organic, the composition must not cease arbitrarily, by 
mere exhaustion, nor the experience of the whole divide into par- 
ticular experiences of particular identities which never reunite into 
a pervasive identity. The unity of the esthetic object requires that 
the elementary qualities be connected, not in a series extending in 
one direction, but in a self-contained whole. 

However, the nature of the relations that might bind together 
any two qualities in even a purely linear series would be such as to 
establish at least a remote qualitative affinity between all members of 
the series. The only thing that can unite two immediate qualities 
is, we have seen, an identity of quality. But the relation of identity 
is transitive; so that if quality A is in some sense identical with 
quality B, and quality B with quality C, then quality A will like- 
wise be somehow identical with quality C. In a transitive series, no 
matter how extended, the first and last parts are connected by 
means of the intermediaries; to each of these intermediaries the 
extremes acquire some link of affinity by being linked by an affinity 
to the nearer members. The relation of qualitative likeness 
admits of an indefinite number of variations, as in the hues of a 
single color; and though the range be so extended that between the 
first and last terms the difference may on first glance seem radical, 
the introduction of the mediate links will reveal that the qualitative 
identity which connects these extremes with the nearer members 
is present in a less intense form in the more remote members. 

Thus the esthetic object is a single individual comprehensive 
quality composed of several qualities; or, stated from the other 
side, the esthetic object is several qualities specifically related to 
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each other by particular natural affinities and generally related as 
a group and organized together into a formed whole by a single 
comprehensive quality which pervades them all and which together 
they establish. The ‘‘qualitativeness’’ of the object designates its 
original and final nature as immediate presence to consciousness, 
and its ‘‘formality’’ designates the intrinsic relations which bind 
the elementary qualities to each other and into a united organism. 
The esthetic object is qualitative both in its original raw material— 
as consisting of qualities—and in its peculiar esthetic nature—as 
constituting a single quality comprehending these several com- 
ponents. The esthetic object is ‘‘formal’’ only in the sense that its 
component qualities are related. The distinctive nature of the 
esthetic object consists in the nature of this relation: in the way 
in which quality and form coincide—the detailed formal relations 
being an expression of the intrinsic, material nature of the related 
elements, and the one inclusive form consisting of the comprehensive 
individual quality which is the essence of the particular esthetic 
object. 

The obvious difficulty of this account is in reconciling the 
manner in which any quality can be a perfect individual and at 
the same time include a more general nature common to several 
qualities. It is again the problem of how the esthetic object can 
be both one and many. The only answer is that this happens to 
be the case. That qualities, which are perfectly individual, self- 
contained, and all surface, can be like other qualities is indeed 
strange; but it is a fact which is given outside of what is ordinarily 
considered a developed artwork, and which in the artwork is 
luminous and palpable. All that analysis can pretend to do is to 
give the most explicit and consistent interpretation possible of the 
artwork as we find it, and we can regard the special problem of 
art solved when we can understand its nature in terms of our 
general experience. We have found that the special nature of art 
as qualitative plurality in qualitative homogeneity is a higher 
development of a familiar experience. 

The further recommendation of the account is that the alterna- 
tives to it are less satisfactory. To the concept of the esthetic 
object as an individual quality composed of several particular 
qualities the alternatives are that we neglect one of four traits 
commonly regarded as essential to the esthetic object—indivi- 
duality, unity, complexity, or quality. Without this concept, the 
esthetic object might be an individual only in the sense of any 
object composing a unique spatial or temporal combination of 
qualities, a relation not necessarily essential to the qualities so 
related. Or the esthetic object might be a unitary individual 
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quality, but individual in the sense of homogeneous or without dis- 
tinct parts, as a sense pleasure or a pure emotion. Or the esthetic 
object might be a complex individual unity, but not qualitative, as 
any coherently related system—for example, a logic or a mathe- 
matics. But I think artworks or esthetic objects are equivalent 
neither to all unique combinations of qualities, nor to sense pleasure 
or emotional indulgence (the apprehension of a pure, undiffer- 
entiated quality), nor to discursive theory (a purely formal, 
abstract structure). 


II 


To indicate the way in which the esthetic object’s total indivi- 
dual and essential quality is developed and instituted by means of 
its particular component qualities, we may distinguish three gen- 
eral stages of qualitativeness in art. These stages are differentiated 
by the degree of their generality in relation to other objects, and 
their comprehensiveness in relation to the individual esthetic object 
in which they are incorporated. Their generality in the first sense 
increases in inverse ratio to their comprehensiveness in the second 
sense: their identification of the individual object with other ob- 
jects corresponds to their further alienation from the individual 
work; and their further incorporation in the essence of the indi- 
vidual is equivalent to their increasing alienation from objects in 
general. The esthetic object is composed of qualities which on a 
primitive level identify it with the innumerable other objects to 
which these qualities also belong. But in the particular object 
the qualities are so related that there they acquire more restricted 
natures whose existence outside the particular becomes ever the 
more rare as they are taken in ever greater involvement in it, their 
external existence and application ceasing entirely when they are 
identified with the totality of the individual—when, that is, each 
quality is taken in the full scope of its relations to all other qualities 
in the whole. 

On the first, most general, qualitative level the art object em- 
ploys a raw material of common terms or elements—of common ob- 
jects, sense qualities, feelings, or meanings. Any instance of these 
elements is, in its natural and independent existence, a particular 
quality for experience. It is its nature as a certain quality that 
constitutes such an instance as distinctive, and identifies it as single ; 
and it is as this quality that the element is immediately appre- 
hended as the same in its various occurrences. Thus do we recog- 
nize in art the same kinds of elements or qualities that exist in 
everyday life: in the painting, familiar shapes, colors, objects; in 
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music, familiar tones, timbres, volumes; in the poem, familiar 
meanings. 

But we also recognize that these qualities do not exist in the 
esthetic object in just the same form that they exist in prosaic 
experience. This introduces us to the second qualitative level. 
The difference between the general elements (or qualities) within art 
and outside it can not be a difference in the isolated or independent 
natures of these elements, since any qualitative nature will remain 
what it is wherever and so long as it is. The difference then must 
be exclusively one of organization: the general objects, sense quali- 
ties, feelings, meanings, etc., are differently related in the esthetic 
object. 

Here the distinctively esthetic nature begins to appear. These 
more specific individual qualities are derived from the relations in 
which the basic qualities are arranged. Such qualities vary in 
specificity and individuality in direct ratio with the number of gen- 
eral elements of the artwork they relate, reaching their upper limit 
in the constitution of that single and comprehensive but specific 
quality which is the essence of the object. This is the third and 
ultimate level of quality. 

The difference between the second and third levels is thus one 
of degree; and they are uniformly distinguished from the first 
qualitative level in that they are results of a deliberate process of 
relating other elements. The particular quality of any natural or 
artificial complex object is similarly dependent for its nature upon 
the specific relation of qualities in which that object consists; how- 
ever (excepting complex arts, like the opera), the relating of the 
component elements of the objects serving as raw material in the 
art has not been done for the deliberate purpose of instituting the 
eventual quality, whereas it is such a purpose that motivates 
artistic creation. 

This purpose and its product are apparent in the most primitive 
stage of the second qualitative level in such instances as the poetic 
metaphor, where two meanings (or qualities) are juxtaposed to 
adduce a third and different meaning (or quality) which these 
first-level qualities share. This rudimentary artistic device and 
esthetic creation in the art of poetry has in the other arts its 
analogues in whatever combination of the least number of quali- 
tative elements is necessary, in their respective cases, to constitute 
a new quality. Corresponding orders in the arts likewise may be 
found, ascending from this primitive juxtaposition of two or several 
elements to the full organization of the complete artwork. It is 
well to remember that such intermediate divisions are always 
arbitrary; for the esthetic object is preéminently a unity and a 
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quality pervading all parts alike and needing them equally to be 
what it is. Nevertheless it is possible to identify in the esthetic 
object an elementary esthetic (that is, second-level) quality, as in 
the poetic metaphor, then to identify a more comprehensive and 
therefore more individual quality in which this primitive quality 
is taken up, as in the poetic line, then to reach a still larger and 
more individual unit, as in the stanza, and finally to culminate 
in the poem as a single whole. 

The nature of the qualitative unity of the esthetic object be- 
stows on its organization both a peculiarly determinate relatedness 
and at the same time a remarkable degree of fluidity. The per- 
vasiveness of the comprehensive essential quality (the repetition of 
this qualitative identity in each of the object’s parts) causes the 
relations between these parts to be extremely complex and numer- 
ous. In the esthetic object any part is related, we have seen, not 
only to a few adjacent parts, but to the entire group. Consequently 
there are multiple ways, hence considerable variation, in the manner 
in which this comprehensive quality can be experienced. The 
quality can appear in various selections and combinations of the 
parts, despite the fact that between any two elements of the object 
the connections are necessary. Absolute determinacy of formal 
relations is compatible with a wide variation in the manner in which 
the related parts are experienced, precisely because the relations are 
so numerous. This enables appreciation to touch the essence of the 
object without experiencing it in toto, and enables two distinct 
experiences of the object to be reasonably and equally adequate 
without being identical in the elements selected for attention or in 
the order in which they are apprehended. 

An analogy may help to clarify this. The esthetic object is like 
a house with manifold rooms and with multiple passages between 
the rooms. It is customary to enter the house at the front door and 
the artwork, if it is a temporal medium, at the beginning. But if 
the occupant of the house is an old friend we may enter casually 
from the rear, and if the artwork is familiar we may open the book 
or the record album in the middle, for a particular passage we 
crave at the moment. In both cases we may communicate equally 
with the nature of the object despite the informality and partiality 
of our approach. In visiting a house, it is also necessary to go 
through certain rooms to reach other rooms; but we may be in- 
terested only in the room beyond and fail to notice the one through 
which we have to pass. Likewise in experiencing a work of art 
we may be dull to a particular qualitative affinity, or momentarily 
tired, and traverse it unperceiving to pick up the burden of the 
quality in other connections. The parts we perceive, however, we 
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must integrate with each other; we must find them relating to 
perfect an organism whose essence is a pervasive individual quality. 

In the esthetic experience of a work of art each qualitative com- 
ponent may begin by being related only to one or two other 
components, but it must end, if the experience is complete, by 
being related to them all. As a matter of experience, our first 
acquaintance with an artwork may be very like a sequential, uni- 
linear transition from one part to another, the conclusion coming 
abruptly, as a mere terminus, and not as a culmination of what 
preceded. The work must be to some extent familiar before, in the 
experience of any part, we perfectly integrate this part to the 
other parts. But when we are at home in an esthetic object we 
traverse it not in a single direction nor in a discursive mood; we 
ramble about, as it were, bringing to the apprehension of each 
quality a sense of the quality of the whole, and referred from one 
detail to another by that particular one of the great complex of 
essential but subtle qualitative identities on which our eye may 
have fallen, or by the special light which, in this insight, that 
quality may turn upon another. 

This is most conspicuous in those arts which present their objects 
spatially, leaving the point of entrance and exit partly to the will 
of the observer. But it is equally true of poetry and music, whose 
objects, though they can be experienced only in a single temporal 
sequence, present for experience such a wealth of detail that the 
most attentive observer can hope to capture of their whole only a 
full selection, a representative sample. Doubtless successive ex- 
periences of the same artwork may be pure repetitions; when this 
state prevails the appreciator will find himself returning to the 
object less eagerly and less often. But in art such repetition is rare. 
Each return reveals details we had before apprehended but realized 
only vaguely. Old works of art are always surprising us by dis- 
closing among their parts affinities that in all previous experiences 
had escaped us, and perhaps never are our capacities of discrimina- 
tion and attention so keen, or our powers of digestion so great, that 
we assimilate every last item in the abundance that is offered. Yet 
as the link between any pair of qualities must be an identity of 
quality, so must all the lights and cross-lights which fall upon 
particular details reflect and illuminate a single qualitative identity, 
like the hues of a color, or different timbres, intensities, or octaves of 
a tone, only, in the artwork, an identity much more subtle and 
complex. 

Thus initial is related to final esthetic appreciation not as the 
discovery of a first part in a puzzle is related to the gradual 
assembly of all parts into a satisfactory solution; we do not add 
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mechanically piece to piece. It is more like the increasingly perfect 
adjustment of our eyes to an identical object, gradually the haze 
clearing, the colors livening, the boundaries defining, as we acquire 
keener and clearer focus on the thing seen. The inadequacy of the 
analogy is that it indicates the increasing refinement of distinctions 
without indicating that the same process is a process of binding the 
separated elements ever more closely together. A spatial or tem- 
poral unity is replaced by an essential unity. The parts, instead 
of cohering only through a spatial or temporal conjunction, are 
united by their separate, intrinsic natures. Hence the process of 
distinguishing them, of discovering their intrinsic natures, is equi- 
valent to the process of uniting them, of discovering the identities 
which they share. All of these identities are variations of each 
other, and of a common quality. This common quality is the 
individual essence of the object, the light which shines through all 
of its parts. 

In geometrical metaphors: esthetic appreciation is not a circling 
round a center, attention rotating at the right distance about a 
single, homogeneous element; nor is it a constant, zigzag shifting 
between indefinitely extended parallel lines; it is more like the 
issuance of a single line into branches, sub-branches, and further 
and further sub-branches. A peculiarity of the experience is that 
the nethermost, the most delicate, member remains firmly attached 
to, and a perfect expression of, the main trunk. The esthetic ex- 
perience is a gradual elaboration of details which never lose touch 
with, and indeed are defined and determined in their development 
by, the incipient germ. There is something which unifies the 
details, but it unifies not by underlying and attaching them to 
itself, but by appearing in them, as any organism appears in its 
members. The esthetic object is that special kind of an organism 
whose organizing principle is a comprehensive individual quality, 
and whose organized elements are particular qualities. The former 
unifies and gives significance to the latter; and the latter illustrate 
and perfect the former. 

The peculiar nature of its organizing principle—the individual 
quality—distinguishes the esthetic object from other kinds of 
organism, and establishes in the relation of parts to whole a 
necessity which does not characterize this relation in other organ- 
isms. The nature of an organic relation is that the parts and the 
whole mutually imply each other, and that any part, as belonging 
to the whole, implies all other parts. Important differences among 
kinds of organism follow, however, from the different types of this 
mutual ‘‘implication’’ of parts and whole. 
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It is initially to be noted that it is the whole which determines 
the existence and nature of the organic relation. A part of a 
whole is, when not considered in terms of the whole, simply a 
natural object of a certain nature and certain external relations; 
it does not intrinsically imply the whole. An arm severed from a 
body, a proposition severed from an argument, or a line of poetry 
severed from a poem, are each merely objects of certain kinds which, 
if we were unaware of the existence of the bodily or poetic organ- 
isms, would imply nothing about them. It is a truism that only the 
prior existence of the whole can establish the interrelatedness of it- 
self to its parts. There is no internal necessity of our moving 
from such a part to the whole, where the whole is not already given; 
there is such a necessity of moving from one part to all the other 
parts where the whole is given. 

It might be alleged that the parts necessarily imply the whole 
in the sense that the part would be different outside the relation 
to the whole from what it is within it. But even outside the whole 
the part will not be so transformed that it is not recognizable as 
in some sense the same as that which participated in the whole. 
The difference is one of degree. But since any object is altered to 
some extent by being taken in relation to different other objects, 
there would seem to be involved in an organism no kind of implica- 
tion different from the causal necessity attaching to any mode of 
an object’s existence. One exception might be that kind of re- 
ciprocal causality in which the physical removal of either thing 
entails the disappearance of the other, as the severance of certain 
parts of the physical organism cause certain other parts to die, 
and similar treatment of the latter has an identical effect on the 
former. But this physical interdependence is but a particular kind 
of causal dependence, and neither is equivalent to logical necessity. 

In every case it is the particular and prior nature of the whole 
which sets the fact and nature of the mutual implication of the 
parts. The whole must give its nature to the parts before the parts 
can develop the nature of the whole, and it is only a human preju- 
dice that an arm should occur only with a body, that the proposition 
that a triangle is a three-sided figure should occur with the propo- 
sition that it includes 180 degrees, or that one bar of music 
should be followed by a second bar. For the judgment involved 
is basically a value judgment, and it is only a human prejudice that 
life, knowledge, or individual qualities are valuable. 

The differences of various types of organisms are therefore 
determined by the different purposes or functions of the wholes. 
In the case of the body, one part of the organism implies the other 
on the supposition that it is the nature of the organism to perform 
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certain functions, the relation of the parts to the whole being that 
of means to end, or cause to effect. The relations of a logical 
system are mutually determinable on the supposition that it is 
the function of this system to describe a certain state of affairs, or 
to produce a certain result. The organic relations of an art object 
are mutually determinable on the premise that it is the function of 
this organism to constitute a certain quality. 

In the esthetic object, however, the nature of the component 
parts—as particular qualities—and of the whole—as an individual 
quality—together with the permeation of the component specific 
qualities by the comprehensive essential quality, give to the esthetic 
organism, as compared to other kinds of organism, a relation of 
parts to whole which on the one hand is more essential to the parts 
(hence more necessarily implied by them) and which on the other 
hand permits a clearer distinction between the parts and the whole. 

The necessity of this relation consists (a) in that the intrinsic 
nature (the quality) of any part is essentially the same as its 
relation (its qualitative affinity) to any other part, and thus in the 
consequence (b) that the relation of any part to a second part is 
essentially the same as the relation of this part to any number of 
parts, and finally (c) in that, since the basic esthetic relation is the 
transitive and symmetrical one of identity, the relation between any 
two parts is the same as the relation of any group of parts in the 
whole. In the esthetic object there is a persistent identity that 
appears everywhere, that is repeated and reaffirmed by each part 
and by each group of parts. And no necessity surpasses that 
characterizing the relation of things which share an identity. 

On the other hand, the total esthetic quality of an artwork, while 
it is the quality of its particular component qualities, appears to 
have an existence more distinct, and to be capable of being known 
in a more partial way, than the nature of such an organism as, for 
example, the living body. Although it is true that we experience 
the unity of an artwork, as of the human organism, most clearly in 
its concrete manifestation, the codrdinating and vital principle in 
art seems to be capable of a separation from its concrete embodiment 
not possible to the ‘‘soul’’ of the living organism. What constitutes 
the obvious unity of the latter is a certain relation of causal inter- 
dependence among its parts, and this unity can be fully perceived 
only so far as the various parts are apprehended in their concrete 
physical relation. The esthetic experience, on the other hand, may 
exist in a simplified form in which the component parts are appre- 
hended vaguely or only partially. There are experiences in which 
the comprehensive esthetic quality seems to separate from its con- 
erete details, and there are moments in esthetic experience when 
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the quality seems to absorb consciousness almost to the complete 
exclusion of these details. The quality will not exist apart from a 
concrete situation and a complex organism, but I believe we fre- 
quently have a vague, fleeting grasp of such quality before we 
clearly grasp the object to which it belongs. 

We may get a notion of the latter from the way a chance odor or 
color will touch off in our minds the dim yet sudden and startling 
vista of some experience of our past life. Together with the quali- 
tative definiteness in the experience there is an evasiveness of the 
concrete details to which the quality belongs. Turning a corner 
or descending a flight of stairs there will suddenly seize us some 
ineffable intuition announced with the force of a clear recognition 
while we yet can not say what it is we recognize. The quality 
attaches to nothing in our immediate environment—that is the 
strange power and poignance of the impression. But while we 
grope for the natural but intangible residence of the quality, and 
perhaps grope without finding, the quality absorbs and intrigues 
consciousness. 

I think the quality of the esthetic object is something of this 
sort. The half-remembered experience usually fails to be ade- 
quately esthetic precisely because there is this break between the 
quality and its natural embodiment. The experience hangs between 
several types, without being satisfactorily any one. It tends to be- 
come sense pleasure or sentimentality, in that its pure qualitative- 
ness is not reflected in a clear complex of details. . But the natural 
origin of the quality in its diverse context prevents its being en- 
joyed simply as the pleasure of a homogeneous quality. The deli- 
cacy and poignance of the quality is witness to its essentially 
esthetic reference. It strives to complete this reference, to find 
and lose itself in this embodiment, and is therefore marked by a 
restive strain characteristic of no satisfactory experience—sensuous, 
emotional, or esthetic. 

The difference of this unsubstantial experience from esthetic 
contemplation is seen in the way in which the quality of the former, 
when it does grasp the incident in the past to which it is native, 
tends to fade away in the elaboration of details. In memory one 
tends to have either the very poignantly qualitative experience, 
or the complex elaboration of details, but not both. When the 
original context is discovered the exploration of it is apt to proceed 
not merely in terms of the quality which started it off, but soon 
to include elements extraneous to this inceptive intuition. One 
discovers new details and is excited to excursions, moving from 
event to event in an easy, capricious revery determined by nothing 
but the involuntary connections of chance association. In the 
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esthetic experience, on the other hand, the quality is so completely 
integrated with, and so exact an expression of, the concrete details 
that with the further experience of the details the quality becomes 
more and more intense, and as the quality gains in intensity the 
nature and propriety of the details becomes constantly clearer, their 
organization increasingly solid, and the movement of attention ever 
more organized. 

The esthetic experience begins as the apprehension of a unique 
quality embodied in concrete details; but in this initial seizure 
these details are of a limited number and relative vagueness. The 
experience develops as an assimilation of further details, perceived 
more clearly in themselves and in their relations; and this clari- 
fication is an enrichment and more complete definition of the 
original quality. Not only may the quality be apprehended in the 
comparative vagueness of an unassimilated concrete embodiment ; 
indeed this qualitative apprehension must be contemporaneous with 
the inception of the esthetic experience. For it is this quality 
which defines the relevance and relations of the object’s details, 
which is the intuitive inspiration and the guiding principle for the 
creating artist, which is, finally, the motive and theme in apprecia- 
tion. 

It is, of course, necessary to distinguish the numerically first 
experience of an esthetic object or artwork from the first complete 
or adequate experience of that object. Not infrequently does a 
work present to attention a complex of details so intricate and rela- 
tions so subtle that we shall dwell on it for some time before these 
organize in our experience into a vivid, integrated whole. Many 
factors, intrinsic and extrinsic, may nevertheless keep us returning 
to the work. Even uncodrdinated, the details may themselves be 
delightful; the turn of some phrase, the shade of some color, the 
juxtaposition of particular shapes, the lyrical thrust of a passage— 
any of these may enchant us even while we realize our failure to 
grasp their true import in the total work. They compensate the 
mind’s effort, and thus sustained the mind finally may so master 
the broader context of its favorite that the latter exchanges its 
unnatural importance for the place of a subordinate in the whole. 
This transition will be from a relatively simple quality to a quality 
more complex—a development from a quality constituted of com- 
paratively few elements to a quality composed of many elements. 
The component detail whose quality first attracted us will remain 
in the whole, but it will remain only as an essential part; its par- 
ticular meaning will be a variation or hue of the total quality. A 
partial appreciation of an esthetic object will then be a faint 
glimpse of the whole; it will not be a complete failure, as would, 
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for example, the correct performance of a particular operation 
in reaching the wrong solution to a mathematical problem. 

The esthetic object is then a unity which is extremely complex, 
and a complexity that is radically single. Its quality is constantly 
present but implicit. The paradox of this nature is what makes 
it difficult fully to appreciate a serious artwork upon its first ex- 
perience. The identity of quality which is gradually developed in 
our experience of these parts, and which appears in its full pres- 
ence only after we have worked through them all, is in fact as 
essentially present in the initial as in the final ones. But we do 
not know the full meaning of what these details are moving towards 
until we have finished them. In actual pleasure this first experience 
of discovery may be the most intense: the excitement of making 
a new acquaintance is often more thrilling than renewed under- 
standing of an old friend. But because neither the esthetic nor 
the human organism offers its soul in a phrase or a gesture—except 
to him who has entered that soul and sees in the gesture natural 
expression—their essences can be reached only by gradual, patient 
mastery of their specific embodiment. Once this is done, the object 
explored and its anatomy familiar, we may greet it as a friend and 
re-experience the totality in what we now know to be its essence. 
Then the individual quality of the artwork will not be something 
approached vaguely and by stages; it will be a substance which we 
knead and develop in much the same way that the artist, originally 
inspired by this quality, sought for the details to which it belonged. 


SIDNEY ZINK 
NEw York CIty 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith. Papers from the Con- 
ference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith: Held in 
New York City, May, 1943. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1944. xii+ 92 pp. $1.50. 


In a world that has gotten tough philosophy is recovering by 
being taken over codperatively by the social agencies which it is 
its business to integrate. A world war makes the intrinsic con- 
nection between philosophy and culture too palpable to ignore. 
Philosophy is recovering by catching up with democracy, by taking 
root in the only soil that can sustain it. Though the word ‘‘philos- 
ophy’’ does not appear in the title and because philosophers had no 
monopoly in the writing, this partial record of the first Conference 
on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith bears witness to a 
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major philosophic event and to a reasonable hope for a better 
world. You will want to read and ponder these papers and .take 
stock on where you stand on momentous issues that can not be 
sidestepped. Playing with philosophy is going to be dangerous 
business when the boys come home. And you may be heartened 
as I am to find in this Conference and in the second, whose pro- 
ceedings have not yet been published, that when issues are not 
merely ‘‘philosophic’’ a context is available to make agreement 
possible. More than that, when philosophy, science, religion, and 
democracy come together, each more fully comes into its own. 

K. C. Lindeman’s introductory paper states the three aims of 
the Conference: (1) ‘‘to register a clear protest against a movement 
of reaction which seemed to be inimical to both democracy and 
science’’; (2) ‘‘to make an equally clear affirmation regarding the 
democratic faith and the scientific spirit, and their essential inter- 
relation’’; (3) to discover ‘‘the available personal and intellectual 
resources for conducting an aggressive and prolonged campaign 
on behalf of the Conference’s generic aims.’’ The second greatly 
expanded Conference held in New York May 27-28, 1944, put this 
third aim over in impressive style, declaring in effect that we have 
only begun to fight. It was concerned with ‘‘The Authoritarian 
Attempt to Capture Education,’’ ‘‘Democracy and Education,’’ 
‘Can Free Communication be Achieved?’’ and ‘‘Science and the 
Humanization of Society.’’ So it is the first two aims with which 
we are here concerned and with the invitation to treat the findings 
as exploratory and tentative and to offer constructive criticism. 

The papers are grouped under three headings: The Authori- 
tarian Assault on Democracy; Science and Morality; Religion in 
Relation to Science and Democracy. The grouping is unavoidably 
artificial owing to the interrelations of the topics. To bring the 
material within the limits of a review, I shall have to concentrate 
on the first and third groups of papers, letting the titles of the 
papers in the second group speak well enough for themselves. 
Harold A. Larrabee shows the dangers of ‘‘Scientists and Moral 
Isolationism.’’ Mark A. May makes explicit ‘‘The Moral Code of 
Scientists,’’ and disposes neatly of tragic misconceptions of the 
nature of science. Sir Richard Gregory, president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, gives philosophers, 
religionists, and politicians food for thought in ‘‘Science as Inter- 
national Ethics.’’ Arnold Dresden, Henry Margenau, Alfred 
Mirsky, and Richard M. Brickner bring their experience with 
different scientific disciplines to bear on ‘‘The Democratic Re- 
sponsibilities of Science.’’ They all have something to say that 
needs saying and they do it well. 
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The papers in the first and third groups form a fairly continuous 
theme with discordant notes that must somehow be resolved. And 
as might be expected, religion is the part of the composition in the 
main that doesn’t harmonize. Here is where constructive criticism 
is most needed if the Conference is not to defeat its aims. The 
negative aim or protest against religious authoritarianism is ably 
prosecuted in the first two papers, Horace M. Kallen’s ‘‘ Freedom 
and Authoritarianism in Religion,’’ and Max C. Otto’s ‘‘ Authori- 
tarianism and Supernaturalism,’’ and in Brand Blanchard’s ‘‘The- 
ology and the Individual,’’ which appears in the third group. 

Kallen impressively sounds the positive keynote of the Con- 
ference, the essential identity of attitude and method in science and 
democracy: ‘‘the scientific spirit is the living according to the 
democratic faith in the world of ideas, and the democratic faith is 
the extension of the ethic of scientific method from the world of 
ideas to all other human undertakings and imnstitutions.’’ Im- 
pressed by the ethic of freedom and equality and the absence of 
dogma in science, Kallen goes on to say that the ‘‘democratic faith 
is the affirmation of the right to be different.’ He characterizes 
democracy as cultural pluralism and lauds the fact of our many 
religions, states, political parties, as though mutual tolerance could 
make authority and law dispensable. Where there are differences 
affecting the public interest, I fail to see the right to be different 
when and if the scientific method or reason can establish who is 
right and who is wrong. Science signifies authority and freedom 
together, the former as much as the latter, or so it seems to me, and 
there is a difference between authority and authoritarianism. And 
what sanction does science give for the plurality of states and re- 
ligions so far as these are authoritarian? 

Pursuing the negative aim of the Conference, Kallen exposes 
declarations of Monsignor John A. Ryan in books having the 
Imprimatur and intended for Catholic schools, stating the intention 
of the Roman Catholic Church to suppress all other religions once 
Catholics are a majority of our electorate. This is a menace the 
gravity of which our people should be taught; it is a sort of 
spiritual fascism as Kallen justly calls it. Yet I think there is 
something in its logic that is sound, namely that ‘‘error has not 
the same rights as truth,’’ and that two of the Four Freedoms, 
freedom of worship and freedom of expression, should be restricted. 
I don’t want to overstate my point and want merely to fasten 
attention on the problem, which is perplexing. The right to free- 
dom of conscience seems to me to involve the obligation to be intelli- 
gent. Only an enlightened conscience is free. In the long run 
democracy can be undermined by spiritual anarchy as much as by 
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spiritual fascism. William James’s subjective test of ‘‘working”’ 
in the case of religious hypotheses (?), which Kallen apparently 
endorses in quoting James, is dangerous because it is dubious 
whether they are hypotheses at all, because there is nothing 
scientific about their verification, and because they exacerbate con- 
flicts of interest and behavior. The scientific spirit underpins the 
democratic faith precisely because it agrees with the Catholic that 
error has not the same rights as truth, and because it gives the 
most dependable way of reaching truth and of resolving conflicts 
of belief and interest amicably. 

Otto gives point to my misgivings by refusing to make any 
truce with supernaturalism and by showing that it ‘‘directly and 
indirectly works to impair, to undermine, to bring to naught a 
naturalistic way of life which is intent upon increasing the satis- 
factoriness and dignity of daily experience for all men.’’ He is 
deeply moved by the strange way in which the current accent on 
change accentuates the changeless. In a time of social revolution, 
of unprecedented changes, of uncertainty as to what is in store for 
them, people are not only predisposed but by educators encouraged 
to fall back upon the changeless, upon the will of God, upon un- 
questioning faith. Thus the logical and necessary extension of 
scientific method to the exigent business of developing moral values 
commensurate with new and unprecedented conditions is defeated 
and not even given a chance. Reactionary forces exploit habit, 
fear, and sincere emotion by speaking in the name of God. The 
problem of our time, Otto hence concludes, is that of developing a 
loyalty to intellectual conscience and a religion worthy of man. 

The difficulty, of course, is how this new religion is to be 
achieved. Converts can be won and are being won from the ranks 
of scientists, philosophers, and educated people. But what about 
the churches and their enormous influence direct and indirect? 
What is the Conference proposing to do with the churches? I 
agree with Otto that nothing less than a new religion is necessary, 
disagree with those of my fellow naturalists and humanists who 
think ethics is enough. However, no new religion will go very deep 
into the consciousness of the masses of mankind unless it is deeply 
rooted in religious tradition. It was a tactical error to appear to be 
snubbing religion, in naming the Conference. The words ‘‘spirit’’ 
and ‘‘faith’’ are an ironical reminder of what has been left out and 
of what must be enlisted if we are to succeed. Arthur E. Morgan’s 
paper on ‘‘Ethics and the Functioning of Democracy,’’ the third 
and last in the first group, ably shows that intellectual discipline, 
difficult as that is in itself, is not enough, and that an ethical drive 
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is necessary for democracy. I think it takes an ethically religious 
drive, which for millions of people we have only to channel. 

Blanchard is careful to attack theology, not religion, and his 
argument has the great merit of being devastating without killing 
off or even declaring war on the churches. He preserves the spirit 
of a common fellowship and the basis for mutual understanding. 
What he says of the religious man’s talk about the infinite value of 
the individual, as opposed to the theologian’s talk, could equally 
well be said of much talk about God. He offers wise counsel in 
accepting wholeheartedly some religious meanings, as very im- 
portant though vague, because they are expressions of deep and 
proper feeling of something ‘‘inexhaustibly significant, that exacts 
of us a unique appreciation and respect.’’ ‘‘The religious spirit,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘far from being an enemy of democracy, is, as I conceive 
it, a vitalizing and sweetening leaven for democratic life.’’ I think 
we should show humility and appreciation of this spirit and ac- 
knowledge enduring values along with changing ones and change- 
less forms along with a progressively changing content. 

This brings me to the two papers which along with Blanchard’s 
comprise the third and last group. Jerome Nathanson writes on 
‘‘The Democratic Responsibility of Religious Leadership,’’ and 
Herbert Schneider on ‘‘The Power of Free Religion.’’ Nathanson 
gives the needed emphasis on the indispensable rdéle of religion in 
democratic leadership though he underestimates the extent to which 
philosophy can and does, in our universities, for increasing numbers 
of people take the place of religion. Religion, philosophy, and 
science he finds alike in that they all are ways of introducing order 
into disunity of experience, but it is from religion alone that we get 
the ‘‘sense of purpose and direction.’’ I doubt whether he really 
means this but there is good practical sense in this error if I am 
right in believing that for many years to come, perhaps always, 
most people must get their faith for living from the churches and 
from the ministry. Moreover, philosophy and education succeed 
in nourishing democracy as a way of life only as they themselves 
take the form of a vital religious passion. 

Our main problem, as Nathanson sees it, is one of conflicting 
loyalties in religion: when each religion claims to ‘‘possess the 
way and the truth’’ sectarian loyalties conflict with the democratic 
loyalty to ‘‘pluralism.’’ It is the common ‘‘dedication to a plural- 
istic society . . . which holds the different groups [sects] together.’’ 
This centripetal loyalty, being so to speak the price of peace between 
sects and of the freedom of each to pursue its own way, tends to 
become the higher loyalty. ‘‘The function of religions and of 
religious leaders thereby becomes different.’’ This means, I take 
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it, that the common problems of people in a technological world 
press for a common solution in naturalistic and humanistic terms, 
and the churches are forced by the natural logic of events to put 
less and less stress on religion as a way of salvation and increasing 
stress on democracy and better human relations. This seems to me 
healthy and sound. 

Schneider’s paper is a surprising sequel to the others. It is 
more conservative, more optimistic, more moderate. Without 
denying reactionary forces that threaten democracy or the need of 
combating them, he points to stronger and deeper forces in our 
‘‘rationalist and free-thinking heritage’’ which can be counted on to 
weather the storm. Some readers will criticize him for disavowing 
any intention to throw light on the future of democracy, and will 
read unhappy implications into the self-imposed limitations of his 
paper which may or may not be warranted. His main contentions 
are that the advances in science, natural knowledge, and the secular 
spirit have gone much too far to be stopped or set back or given 
prescribed limits; indeed that not only religion but theology 
reflects the scientific revolution. ‘‘For example, there is now a 
science of mysticism, as there was of psychical research.’’ And 
‘‘What greater tribute could science desire than the fact that the 
beliefs in immortality, in revelation, and in dogma are being 
subjected by their believers to scientific methods of inquiry?’’ I 
find talk of a science of mysticism mystifying but agree that it is 
important and true that reputable theologians are trying to be 
scientific, though whether they are I seriously doubt, on the ques- 
tions that are the very closest to their hearts. It would be unfair 
and perverse to deny that they have given ground and have been 
genuinely scientific on many questions, and that there is no telling 
how far their concessions will go. On the other hand, theologians 
and religious folk are legion who use the language of science to 
rationalize beliefs which they hold for quite other than scientific 
reasons. And there is a profound difference in temper and attitude 
between a concession, however scientific, and scientific inquiry 
into the truth. 

Schneider’s concluding paragraph is stirring, to the reviewer 
impressively stirring but not quite satisfying, a half-truth that 
signalizes the need of thinking harder than ever on the meaning of 
a free religion, of the relations of faith to knowledge, freedom to 
authority, tolerance to intolerance. Is it true that ‘‘to be reason- 
able will always remain the chief glory of man, no matter what 
kind of a world it is we live in?’’ It is hard for me so to divorce 
the world from human reason or the fate of the world from my 
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own. But the Conference includes the reader, to whose judgment 
the following paragraph is left. 


It is one thing to claim authority, and another to speak with authority. 
Reason speaks with authority without claiming it; authoritarianism claims 
authority without having it. Reason is not something to be worshipped as an 
authority, but to be used freely, and no greater blow could have been aimed 
at a true scientific spirit than the attempt to theologize it. The cult of the 
scientific spirit is a form of religion, not of science. Science is not the worship 
of truth, but the pursuit of truth; and free religion is not the worship of 
science, but freedom of worship. The danger to religion comes not from free- 
thinking but from clerical control. Therefore, the real question for us is not 
the theological one: Does Reason govern the Universe? nor even the meta- 
physical one: Is what we think and say intelligible? but solely the moral one: 
Are we reasonable? Is what we think and say intelligible? Good thinking is, 
in the long run, the freest, and to be reasonable will always remain the 
chief glory of man, no matter what kind of a world it is we live in. 


DonaLp A. Piatt 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


BOOK NOTES 


Ideas in America. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press. 1944. xi-+ 304 pp. 
$3.00. 


The thirteen scattered essays and addresses comprising this 
volume constitute a spirited defense of enlightened nationalism 
and an attempt to illustrate, by concrete precept and example, 
some of the implications of this position for the study of American 
cultural history. Among themselves, the essays widely differ in 
quality and focus but in spite of this diversity are remarkably 
consistent both in the thesis they defend and in the shrewdness, wit, 
and urbanity with which they are written. 

Mr. Jones’ nationalism is anything but crudely chauvinistic. 
He rejects impatiently the older, academic contention that Amer- 
ican art, literature, and philosophy.are by definition second- or 
third-rate. He also demands both a greater concentration upon 
American subjects in the university curriculum and a more positive 
defense of traditional American ideals by contemporary American 
writers. But his own judgment of the actual achievements of 
American culture is always temperate, while the American 
ideals he cherishes are largely restricted to those honoring humanity 
as such and calling for the fullest appreciation of individual, na- 
tional, and racial differences. 
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Thus, he constantly reiterates the continuity of American with 
European culture both in form and history, and deplores, wherever 
he finds it, the ‘‘tribalism’’ which would regard either ourselves or 
‘*Anglo-Saxondom’”’ or even the Occident inclusively as the sole 
bearer of world culture. This is no less apparent, for example, in 
the essay, ‘‘American Literature and the Melting Pot,’’ which 
vigorously rejects all attempts at defining the American tradition in 
terms of its Anglo-Saxon components alone, than it is in the final 
essay of the volume which attacks ‘‘tribalism’’ specifically in the 
sphere of international politics. Or, to put the matter more posi- 
tively, Mr. Jones’ nationalist ideal calls for the widest cultural 
diversity possible. It is nationalistic only in the sense that it calls 
for a closer federation of the heterogeneous strains already im- 
planted in our tradition, and for a just accounting of the ‘‘con- 
tribution’’ of that tradition to world civilization as a whole. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Jones’ general defense of this point of view 
is often more successful than his application of it in practice. The 
essays fall into three groups of which the first and third, composed 
wholly of public addresses, escape this stricture. Although ad- 
mittedly hortatory in intent these two groups of essays offer pointed 
and valuable comments both on the teaching, desiderata, and general 
value of American literary history, and on the responsibilities of 
contemporary American writers in formulating national and 
regional American ideals. The case is somewhat altered, however, 
when we come to the second group of essays. 

The essays in this group are scholarly in character and designed 
as ‘‘contributions to the history of ideas in America.’’ In inde- 
pendent investigations, Chapter IV speculates on the origin of the 
colonial idea in the Tudor experience with Ireland and against the 
background of the British rivalry with Spain; Chapter V traces 
the trend towards simplicity, plainness, and impartiality in the 
style of colonial clergymen and historians between 1700 and 1770; 
Chapter VI rejects ‘‘the saltatory theory’’ of American intellectual 
development with particular reference to the emergence of deism 
in the eighteenth and romanticism in the nineteenth century; 
Chapter VII defines the two ‘‘poles’’ of European intellectual in- 
fluence in America between 1800 and 1860 as consisting of ‘‘post- 
Napoleonic rationalism’’ (the meaning of which the author does not 
make clear) and of ‘‘the dynamic conception of nature’’ (by which 
Mr. Jones apparently means the ‘‘Naturphilosophie’’) of Schelling 

and Oken; and Chapter VIII argues that, although America was 
actually discovered in the dying years of the Renaissance, the 
Renaissance ideal itself did not take root in America until the rise of 
‘‘the robber barons’’ in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
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In spite both of their frequent suggestiveness and of their 
learning—which is often great—all of the aforementioned chapters 
seem hurried, inconclusive, and even, at times, confused in their 
arguments. This is less true of Chapters IV and V, which are 
literary and historical in orientation rather than philosophical— 
although even here inaccuracies creep in, as when reference is made, 
on page 94, to the Rev. Aaron Burr as if he were still alive in 1757. 
Chapters VI and VII, however, seem to me thoroughly confused. 
Mr. Jones is here dealing with such historically important ideas as 
romanticism and rationalism, about whose philosophic meaning he 
appears unsure, and this leads him, in turn, into what seems to me 
both an undue emphasis upon questions of terminology and into 
drawing untenable comparisons. An illustration of the latter, for 
example, is to be found in Chapter VI when, in his anxiety to 
establish the continuity of American thought, the author un- 
guardedly juxtaposes characteristic remarks about the relation 
of mind to nature by Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, and 
Emerson without fully recognizing the fundamentally different 
metaphysical assumptions lying behind each utterance. 

In the end, therefore, the volume is more valuable for its 
provocative suggestions than for its actual findings. But since 
this appears to be no more than what Mr. Jones himself has in- 
tended, the criticisms I have offered are perhaps beside the point. 
I can only add that whatever faults I have been able to uncover 
I have personally found the book stimulating. 

D. F. B. 


The Neo-Idealist Political Theory: Its Continuity with the British 
Tradition. FRepERIcK Pup Harris. New York: King’s 
Crown Press. 1944. x+133 pp. $1.50. (Issued also as a 
Ph. D. dissertation, Columbia University. ) 


As its subtitle indicates, this able and sympathetic study of some 
of the neglected aspects of Oxford neo-idealism is mainly concerned 
to establish its fundamental continuity with British liberal thought 
from the time of Locke. Far from being, as Rudolph Metz has 
argued, a complete break with British political tradition, it was, 
in spite of its new ‘‘organic’’ note, but a revival and completion of 
an indigenous individualism. In terms of ends, all the neo-idealists 
‘were interested in politics as a means to moral excellence; they 
were first and foremost concerned with ‘the fulfillment of man’s 
vocation as a moral being’’’ (p. 38). They held, as against the 
‘‘atomists,’’ that moral self-development toward perfection was pos- 
sible only in a community which afforded to each individual an 
active non-permanent function with corresponding obligations. 
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They were, in A. D. Lindsay’s words, ‘‘spiritual democrats’’ in the 
succession of Kant and Rousseau and the very utilitarians whom 
they attacked, at least in their basic convictions concerning ‘‘the 
worth and dignity of the ordinary man’”’ (p. 47). 

Yet they were accused of being Hegelian state-worshipers, 
defenders of religious orthodoxy, and champions of a Tory status 
quo. It turned out that there was a great deal of ‘‘practical 
mischief,’’ in A. E. Taylor’s phrase, in their political pronounce- 
ments. The ‘‘compatible German philosophies,’’ little stressed by 
the author, which they ‘‘grafted onto’’ one of two earlier theories 
of British individualism, the ‘‘sociological,’’ concealed the latter, 
and made neo-idealism appear to be both an innovation and an 
importation from Berlin (p. 61). Hegel was used in a pious 
endeavor to spiritualize Darwin, culminating in D. G. Ritchie’s 
declaration that consciousness ‘‘involves a universal element, which 
is not a part of nature’’ (p. 81). Yet Ritchie, when he came to the 
practical working-out of this normative supernaturalism, arrived 
at an ‘‘evolutionary utilitarianism’’ which was forced to recognize 
the gradual ‘‘substitution of human for supernatural sanctions”’ 
(p. 96). The difficulty, of course, has been in the transition from 
strong convictions about hell and providential goodness to a suffi- 
ciently robust ethical humanism. 

The author is well aware of the weaknesses, although he gener- 
ously emphasizes the strengths, of the neo-idealists. They ‘‘stopped 
on the threshold of outright acceptance of collectivism,’’ hoping 
to make it ‘‘the means to the achieving of a greater individuality,”’ 
yet they did little to prevent its abuses. ‘‘A man feels secure 
when he has a specific and necessary task to perform, and when he 
feels that it is necessary.’’ But it makes a great deal of difference 
how, concretely, this security is achieved. The exact rdle of the 
State never clearly emerges from the writings of the idealists. 
“It is a defect of the idealist political philosophy that it failed to 
develop a specific theory of public administration’’ (pp. 102-103). 
The utilitarians and the Fabians far surpassed the neo-idealists in 
showing in detail how government might serve to bring out the 
best in the individual of an industrial age. In spite of some 
participation in educational commissions, the Oxford philosophers 
remained too academic to be politically intelligent in the fullest 
sense, confining their dialectical writings to ‘‘the broader aspects 
of political system and policy.’’ And they had the misfortune to 
do so at a time when vague exhortations to noble ends were 
totally inadequate to the taming of world revolution. 


H. A. L. 
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Between Heaven and Earth. Franz Werreu. Translated by 
Maxim Newmark. New York: Philosophical Library. 1944. 
xi + 252 pp. $3.00. 


I suppose that a writer, when he is attacked, has always a last 
sure line of defense in the plea that the reviewer is an ‘‘academie,’’ 
and hence unduly critical. Even this defense, however, is entirely 
out of the question in the case of a book in which the lines between 
philosophy, science, and religion are so ruthlessly disregarded. 
Werfel has written a book, as he says, ‘‘ in the form of confession,”’ 
whose aim it is to refute logically ‘‘that all-pervading modern 
state of consciousness which I shall call naturalistic nihilism’? 
(p. 88). He hopes to prove that the true happiness of man is not 
to be found in the search for material things and power, but rather 
in the ‘‘grace of being permitted to unfold to their fullest bloom 
all the spiritual powers planted within us’’ (p. 27). Unfortunately, 
the argument, if such it be, is presented in the frame of much philo- 
sophic nonsense and ‘‘unscientific’’ science, and this makes im- 
possible the understanding of much that may be valid criticism 
of the time in which we live. 

There seems to be no intelligible distinction between what the 
religious consciousness has referred to as spirit, and what the 
Chaldean astronomers sought among the stars, or what Jeans means 
when he speaks of the energy of ‘‘higher availability.’’ Such con- 
fusion is typical of those who would like to assert the primacy of 
poetry and religion over science, but whose belief in their own 
doctrine is so lacking that they feel the urgent need of directly 
proving their contention. Perhaps if Werfel had understood 
Kant, ‘‘that icy rationalist,’’ and others more profoundly he would 
not be still laboring at the fruitless task of scientifically demon- 
strating the truth of the spirituality of creation, and the validity 
of the ‘‘unconfined stream of metaphysics which today permeates 
the human soul’’ (p. 80). 

The position, it should be noted, which he outlines as character- 
istic of ‘‘naturalistic nihilism’’ might be characteristic of some nine- 
teenth-century philosophy or even of the common-sense materialism 
of the proverbial man on the street. That it adequately represents 
the position of modern naturalism must be denied by anyone of a 
philosophic bent, regardless of his opinion of the naturalistic posi- 
tion itself. Furthermore, his view of science is somewhat dubious 
and is typical of those who confuse science and philosophy of science 
or epistemology. One illustration must suffice. Kant is criticized 
for thinking that the intellect was ‘‘the seat of absolute a priori 
facts,’’ and the word of Einstein, ‘‘Nature is so constituted that 
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it is impossible experimentally to determine absolute motions,’’ is 
invoked to prove that ‘‘these superstitions’’ started by Kant are 
now refuted by modern physics. Werfel then refers to Einstein’s 
statement, itself a proposition of empirical science, as irrefutable 
knowledge (p. 64). Apparently he does not reflect that propo- 
sitions of science are not in themselves epistemological statements, 
and also he seems to be unaware that he is actually attempting to 
refute absolute knowledge by appeal to what he thinks is no less 
absolute. The contradiction is obvious and is characteristic of those 
who hold science to be worthless except when it may be used against 
opponents, when it suddenly becomes ‘‘irrefutable.’’ 

Theologians will be interested in Werfel’s interpretation, ac- 
cording to ‘‘sound theology,’’ of the relation between Christ and 
Israel. The Chosen People must perform the rdéle of being an- 
tagonists to the drama of salvation as evidenced by the ‘‘sacrifice’’ 
of Israel in rejecting the Messiah, that thereby the rest of the 
nations might be saved. Thus Israel is thought of as ‘‘between 
heaven and earth.’’ 

There are several fine illustrations of the threadbare character 
of western civilization but one must wade through so much un- 
philosophic discussion to find these that most will think it scarcely 
worth the trouble. 


JOHN E. SMITH 
New York CIty 
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on Situational Psychology: Paul Meadows. Art and Truth, In 
Reply to Mr. Weitz: Raymond Hoekstra. The Logic of Art, A 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association 
held an election by mail in January for officers for the coming year. 
Those elected are as follows: President, W. R. Dennes; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Melvin Rader; Secretary-Treasurer, E. W. Strong; members 
of the Executive Committee, John R. Reid (1945), Everett J. 
Nelson (1945), C. J. Sullivan (1946), Victor F. Lenzen. 








